CHARLES   FROHMAN

with him. In 1900 he subleased the Herald Square
Theater in New York City and thus laid the corner-
stone of what came to be known as the "Independent
Movement" throughout the country. He had initiative
and enterprise. Gradually he and his brothers and their
associates controlled a line of theaters from coast to
coast. In these theaters they offered attractive bookings
to the managers who were outside the Syndicate. The
Shuberts also became producers and encouragers of
productions on a large scale.

For the first time the Syndicate now had real opposi-
tion. A warfare developed that was almost as bitter
and costly in its way as was the old disorganized method
in vogue before the business was put on a commercial
basis. It naturally led to over-production and to a
surplus of theaters. Towns that in reality could only
support one first-class playhouse were compelled to have
a *'regular" and an i 'independent" theater. Attractions
of a similar nature, such as two musical comedies, were
pitted against each other. In dividing the local patron-
age both sides suffered loss.

During the last year of Charles Frohrnan's life the
Syndicate and the Shuberts, wisely realizing that such
an uneconomic procedure could only spell disaster in
a large way for the whole theatrical business, buried
their differences. A harmonious working agreement
was entered into that put an end to the destructive
strife. Theatrical booking became an open field, and
the producer can now play his attractions in both
Syndicate and Shubert theaters,

Charles Frohman's activities were now nation-wide.
Just as Harriman built up a transcontinental railroad

190d had taken his two brothers into partnership
